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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THD MOUNT PLEASANT 
Classical ¥Enstitution, 


AMHERST, MASS. 


Turs Institution, situated on a delightful and} 
commanding eminence, and sheltered in the rear) 
by a grove of forest-trees several acres in extent, | 
affording grounds for the gymnastic apparatus, and 
other accommodations for the amusement and health 
of the students, is near the centre of Massachusetts, 
half a mile north of Amherst College, eighty-five 
miles west of Boston, and fifty north of Hartford, in 
a region proverbial for the healthfulness of its cli- 
mate, and the richness and beauty of its scenery. 

The buildings, as exhibited in the copperplate 
engraving of Mr. Balch, in which the style and or- 
der of architecture are minutely delineated, present 
a front view of two hundred feet. The additiona! 
buildings, now in progress, will be completed in 
May next. 

Connected with this establishment, and directly 
surrounding the buildings, are grounds, including) 
the grove, orchard, garden, &c. to the extent of 
twenty-five acres, wholly retired from the business 
interests of the village. 

The Principals, Messrs. Fellowes and Colton, 
with the gentlemen associated as professors in the 
various departments, have founded this institution 
on the enlightened principles of the best German 
and Swiss schools. Assuming the fact, that that 
education is the most perfect which developes, in 
the best manner, all the powers of the man, having 
constant reference to the intellectual habits and ca- 
pabilities of the student, and cherishing, by unwea- 
ried effort, a proper degree of enthusiasm for his 
pursuits, they endeavour to combine the highest de- 
gree of excellence in intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal discipline. 

Pupils are received at the early age of sir years, | 
and under the affectionate supervision of the Go-| 











verness, a lady of education and piety, and of the} 
Principais and Professors, both during their studies 
and diversions, continue through a thorough and 
elevated course of preparation tor college, business, | 
or professional study—or so long as desired. Pupils’ 
are also received between the age of six and fifteen ;, 
are made members of one little community ; one fa-| 
mily, in which the law of love, exercised in a con-| 


I 


of endlessly diversified forms and combinations, | breathe them from the canvass, or speak them from 
where beauty may grace herself with unearthly the marble. 
loveliness, and every passion and emotion of the | Literature, as has been happily said by a distin- 
heart speak out with an emphasis, which silence | guished German scholar, is the embodied intellect 
itself renders more eloquent. But confined, as we ||‘ fa people. Hence it must be characterised by 
are, by present and prosaic realities, we are, per- | the prevailing spirit and genius of that people. Thus 
haps, predisposed to dwell upon the bolder and |the adventurous heroism of the ancient days of 
sterner features of intellectual achievement, to look | Greece is bodied forth in the mythological legends 
with a sort of commiseration upon the artist, whose | which represent the rude literature of the age 
very calling detaches him, in a manner, from the | Thus, too, the literature of the north of Europe, du 
more serious and common-place interests of life.—| ring the first centuries, breathes of the mysterious 
The ever varying lines of gracefulness and excel-|and supernatural spirit which pervaded the minds 
lence that are unveiled to his “soul’s eye”—the of a people familiar with nature in the workings of 
enchanting play of those shades and forms of divine her sublimer and more terrific elements ; and thus 
perfection, which people the universe of his con-|/the chivalrous era of the Ommiades reveals its very 
ceptions, are the frostworks of the imagination :—|j image in its allegorical and romantic fictions, while 
and, therefore, belong not to men nourished and) the genius of Italy, during the period of Charles 
‘brought up in the sterner school of reason! The) the Fitth’s reign, poured forth its inmost soul in 
/artist has fed upon the utopian manna, that starves | those sublime creations of art, which have canonized 
while it entrances—and hence his sublime works,| the names of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and those 
‘which have enriched and adorned the past, and) magicians of the pencil, Guido, Titian, and Lan 
continue to shed a lustre upon the present, are un- franco. 
| worthy our attention ! The genius of art, as well as of classical learning, 
While, however, we would be the last to depre-|/ had been in sackcloth during the long and gloomy 
ciate those more masculine attributes of genius night of the middle ages. Italy, first among the 


i} 


| 
|, Which are so essential to the prosecution of scien-| rising nations of western Europe, felt the impulse 


tific study, we can by no means subscribe to this||of renovation which came at length to bear with 
) tame and frigid sentiment. Let us rather see that ;such prodigious power upon her intellect. So early 
perfect intellectual balance, which can be secured |as the thirteenth century, painting and sculpture 
| only by a proper attention to the whole intellectual | began to revive under the auspices of Nicolo Pisano 
/man, and which exhibits the rigid and triumphant and Cimabue, with whom commenced the brilliant 
| reasonings of a Locke, with the chaste and elegant | series of the great Italian masters 
| taste of a Reynolds, or an Addison. It may, per-|| By the study of the anfijue in the Grecian statues, 
| haps, be questioned whether this perfection of mind | busts, and basso-relievos, collected for their inspec- 
| was exhibited in any single instance during the age | tion, by securing actual and real nature as their 
| under consideration, But in glancing over this | conductor, the artists of a somewhat later period, 
jintellectually fruittul period, our attention can breaking away from the comparatively spiritless 
hardly fail to be arrested by the intimate union | manner of the fathers, attained to a style of truth 
which generally existed between science and art. | and purity, which reached its highest perfection in 
A more intimate union would have been scarcely Titian, Raffaello, and Michael Angelo 
|compatible with the highest excellences of art. It, . 
would have sullied the unrivalled sublimities of | 
Michael Angelo, the Homer of painting—it would 
| have meddled rudely with the forms of the divine 
| Raffaello—and the ineffable expressions of Corre- 
io would have become inanimate under its influ 
lence. We love to conceive of that faculty of the 
}soul, the imagination, kindled by some ennobling 
|theme, throwing from its burning grasp as it were 
glowing and molten, those images of immutable and | 
jeternal truth, which reason herself is constrained 
to worship, as the representatives of perfection 


Italy did not at this time, however, present a very 
exact picture of that perfect republic, on which Baron 
the arts. A strong 
jand enlightened relish for their works, however, 
pervaded the public mind, which, combined with 
the munificent patronage of the Medici, contributed 
more than any other causes to give them that cha 


Goede insists as the cradle of 


| 8! 


jracter of dignity and clevation, so indispensable to 
their success 

The Florentine, Venetian, and Lombard schools, 
founded by Giotto, Giorgione, and Corregio, and 
characterised, respectively, by boldness and gran 


We cannot, indeed, and we would not, look for| deur, purity and brilliancy of colouring, and ele 


stant supervision, extending to every-day thought! 





and action, is made, so far as possible, to supercede 
the necessity of a severer police. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
THE FINE ARTs, 
DURING THE REIGN OF CHARLES V. 


arich and refine.! national literature, which is not 
‘based upon the sober, matter-of-fact deductions of 
‘reason and philosophy ; nor, on the other hand, can 
such a literature exist, while we deny to gifted 
‘spirits their own exalted sphere of living and in- 
spiring ideas. 

Acting and achieving in such a sphere, the ima- 


| 


| 


| 


Tue creations cf the Fine Arts have, in every |gination, the eagle of the artist’s genius, expatiates 


age, opened to the soul of feeling and sentiment a 


perpetual spring of lofty thoughts and pure medita-!) Surround her, through worlds and worlds peopled | the ‘eternel voice of fan 
tions. There is a sort of blending and harmonizing| with the imagery of her own conceptions—and_ re powerful and versatile genius may ! 


with aneye ‘ full keenly bent’”’ on the glories that 


gance and grace of effect, were eminently rich in 
their productions during this age. The Eclectic 
| School also, aiming at a combination of the excel 
jlences of all the others, may perhaps be justly in 
cluded. From this, at a somewhat later period, 
jjarose men of the nobiest and most ethereal genius 
| But to say nothing of his contemporaries, or those 
jwho came after him, Michael Angelo alone shed a 
f his age, as undying as 
The monuments of his 


e profaned by 


glory upon the literature « 


of the more ethereal and spiritual nature of man|| turns to allegorise them by architectural design—to | ine cold and speculating touch of the curious, they 


with those attributes of ideal perfection which live || 
in the imagination of the Artist. His is a universe |} 





* Michael Angelo Buonarotti was certainly eminent as a poet, 
philosopher, painter, and scu!ptor. 


|may be torn from the consecrated soil to which they 


are wedded, but their excellence is given “ in 
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charge to the sweet lyre’”’—it will be perpetuated. 
The statues in the church of Saint Dominica—the 
* Conversion of St. Paul,” and the “ Crucifixion of 
Saint Peter,” in tue Chapel de Paulina—the co- 
lossal statues of David and Moses, before the Pal- 
lezzo Vechio—the matchless paintings of the Ca- 
pella Sistina, and the “ Last Judgment,” which 
adorns the facade of that magnificent edifice—have 
been, and will continue to be studied, with a devo- 
tion which reverences, while it acknowledges, the 
exalted, the almost divine energy, which conceived 
and executed thei. 

The architecture of this age seems to have as- 
sumed a style new and peculiar throughout the west 
of Europe, from the prevalence of Christian ideas— 
associating with it, to a very considerable extent, 
the aids of painting and sculpture — It aimed, how- 
ever, at the preservation of the great principles on 
which the beauty and grandeur of the Grecian or 
ders depend, while it sought, especially in the ec- 
clesiastical edifices, that deeper sense of syinbolica! 
mystery, Which justly entitles this branch of the arts 
to a place among the elegant 

The reciprocal influence which existed between 
literature and the 
matter of curious interest 
When, as at certam periods of 
ome the exclusive 


atts, during Charles’ age, is a 
Itmay form the subject 
of another 


Greece and Italy, the latter be: 


paper 


and engrossing business of a people, their tendency 
is unquestionably enervating. By inducing a neglect 
of the fixed laws of philosoph 


niliilating the distinetion between the realised ob 


ical imquiry, and an 


jects of the understanding and the brilliant wealisn 
of the imagination, they do in fact tend to devest 


life of much of its importance and seriousness.— 


Yet the artist whom nature has made such, sins 
against nature, and voluntarily falls below the 
high order of intellectual being which she has as 


signed him, if he neglects to follow to the utmost 
reach of his powers, the luminous path which breaks 
before his vision, like the shadowy mists of morn 


ing. There is in the soul of the great artist ** the 


inspiration of a spirit’s feeling’’—the ennobling 


his 


pulse of a more exalted nature—which bears 
unfettered energies to ‘ the highest heaven of in 
vention.”” And who does not cherish “ the inspira 
tion of a spirit’s feeling,” 
thought, among the mighty ruins of the Parthenon, 


or the Temple of Theseus, which the desolations 


as he wanders, even in 


of twenty centuries have left in hoary magnificence 
ind beanty’? Or, as he thinks of the immortal Ap 
pelles sitting, as he was wont, in one of those in 
spired hours, when his whole soul was engrossed 
an Alexander surveying 


with the contemplation of 
the tield of Arbela strewe 
lead—weeping at the tomb of Ac 


with the dying and the 
the 

Hiad in his hand—or as sketching with a touch of 

Stratonice, “ bending and 

Apollo?” 

of the heroic 

naer and Milton fill us 


hilles with 
lightning the angelic 
beaming before the image of 

Are we lost in admiration ? 
Do the master-strokes of H 
with a kind of awful, breat! 
venture forth with them into regions peopled 


ius 
iless enthusiasm, as we 
with 
ideal life—arrayed in attributes so exalted and so 
unearthly, yet of such commanding individu lity of 
expression—that the very soul is raised, in spite of 
itself, to their communion! Then what to us, and 
what to literature, is the Pron 
Which not only endows with the external functions 
of the godlike, but vivifies, arimuates the forms that 
are made to in the exaltation ot 
being '* n—C 
New-dlaven, March, 1827 


ethean of heroic art, 
their 


re) oree 





* In these hasty and desuliory remarks upen the arts during the 
reagn of Charles the Fifth, | have intentionally omitted to notice the 
imteh school The productions of this school, which I have seen 


tre characterised rather by literal nature and exactness ot 
merance gt the Lialian masters 


detail 


Nan by the boldness and ex 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
March 


>> 
ae, 


viexandria, D.C. 1827. 
Dear Sin—While I feel no disposition to deny 
that you have ascribed to my Appeal as much merit 
as it possesses, and to my humble muse higher pow 
ers than belong to her, I must beg leave to dissent 
from the opinion you express of the ode which | 
have cited from the poems of the Boston Bard 
Notwithstanding your assertion that you consider 
ita“ and my ‘‘comments” 
on it “entirely undeserved,” / inust still be per 
mitted to consider it a splendid and beautiful per- 


iniserable production,” 


formance. 

That it is faultless, I will not attempt to main 
tain; for we have high poetical authority for the 
opinion—somewhat trite, to be sure, but not the 
less true on that account—that, 


ks a faultiess piece 


port f 


W 


* Thinks what ne'er was 


to see, 


reer will be.” 


ovvert 


But I will attempt to shield it from the force of the 
specific criticism which you have levelled against 
alled upon to 
assail it in other points, Tinay, uf PE deem them de 


it, and should you think yourselt 
tensible, venture, in the utmost kindness of feeling 
towards you, become their humble vindicator 
You say—* What, for instance, can be more pre 
posterous than representing Freedom lying weary 
on the storm of battle, while Oppression twines 
around her form, and the apostrophe which Wash 


ington addresses to the genius t 


“Spu puro despair’ be great, be free 
. 999 
l’reedom be tree 


Phe poet does not represent Freedom lying on 


the storm; he says, 


When Freedom, midst the battle storm,” Ac. 
To be in the midsf of a storm, is no more to be on 
the storm, than to be in the midst of a crowd, Is to 
be on the crowd > OF, than to be m the midst of a 


The scene which the 


grove, is to be on the grove. 
bard has here portrayed, comes with great power 


and distinctness before the imagination, and would 


enabie a gifted painter to prove, by the application 
of a principle laid down by rbetoricians for testing 
the consistency and propriety of poetical figures, 
that there is nothing in the objects exhibited in 
t lightest degree “ preposterous,” 


anzas in the siig 


the magic delmeations of the bard, 
to iw upon 
the canvass, a picture which would thrill the heart 
lity, and make the bosom of the patriot 


these s 
and, pursuing 


he would cause start inte life, and g! 


ol S¢ died 
palpitate with emotions of intense energy. He 
would represent the tempest of battle lowering 


around the beautiful majestic form of Freedom.— 
ict that form reclining on the field of 


He would de 
fan 


cama 
and dust of reeent conflict. 


re, t and weary, covered with the blood 
At this moment, when 
secing herself 


conscious of her perilous condition, 


wers of the British domimions 


assailed by all the ps 
lestitute as well of internal resources as of external 
auXtliaries—when she appears nearly overcome by 
despondency, a 
contest—at the moment when the monster Oppres 
g upon her with a fiend-like joy, and 
his serpent folds—the artist, still 


1 ready to relinquish the unequa! 


aZil 


+ 
slot ad 


IS | 
ing lier m4 

by the poet’s § 
like figure of Washington towering 
amidst the gloom—rolling back the battle hosts with 
an arm of resistless might, and casting upon her a 
inspiring dignity, adapted to the animating 


envelo! 


guided *s graphic touches, would ex 


ory 
S 


hibit the 


look of 
address with which he rouses her to renewed ex- 
ertion. 

With your objection to the language of this ad- 
The poet iias personified 
She 


dress 1 cannot accord. 
his country under the appellation of Freedom 
is exhausted with the turmoils of battle, and ap- 


|| pears to Washington in the attitude of submission ; 
| he calls upon her to “ spurn despair’’—to rouse from 
\her supineness—to burst the toils with which her 
| foe is already beginning to entwine her—and to 
resume her appropriate attribute—to “ be free’’— 
not merely in name, but in reality! The poet, n 
his introductory line, spake ef his country—under 
the denomination of Freedom ; Washington speaks 
foher. It is not an abstract quality he addresses, 
but the personified object. To enter into the puet’s 
view, and form a just conception of the subject, 
the personification mustbe borne in mind. Nothing 
is more common than to designate an object by a 
title derived from an attribute, long after the attn 
bute is lost 

At the period Washington addresses his country— 
which the poet had characterised by the term Free 
dom—the quality m which the name originated ts 
represented as partially lost, and wholly endanger 
ed; hence he calls upon lis country—thus previ 


ously designated—to resume and mamta her ap 
propriate characteristic. And, even supposing the 
language of the verses did not imply in the object 
personified any privation of her liberty, but only tts 
imminent peril, yet ul hraseology which you have 
criticised would be figuratively warranted. To a 
‘—to a Chris 


iv i’ 
man we sometimes sav, “* Be a man! 
tian, “ Bea Christian '’—to a justice, * Be just !"—- 
to an American, “ Be &c. Xo 

and expressions like these are trequently used with 


an American! — 
great force and admitted propriety 

This view of the subject might be farther illus 
trated, and the vindication of the poem continued 
but I will not trouble you at present with any thing 
more concerning it; and beg leave to close this ar 
ticle with dk the kind 
ness to give it an early insertion in the Mirror, and 

the same number with it, the ode t 


a request that you will mit 
to copy mit 
which it pertains 

With sentiments of great respect, fk am, dear siz 


your obedient servant, Dan. Bryan 








Georce P. Mornuis, Ese 
CURIOLS FACTS. 
rub MOON AND ITS iNHABITANTS 


Olbers considers it as very probable, thatthe Mooi 
is inhabited by rational creatures; and that its surfac¢ 
is more 01 less covered witha vegetation not very dis 
similar to that of our own earth. Gruithuisen main 
tains, that he has discovered, by means of his tele 
scope great artificial works in the Bloon, erected by 
very lately, nother observer 

ion, that great edifi 
Noggerath, the geo! 
of the descriptions 


the Lunarians; and 
maintains, i 


es do exist in the Moon 


mi actu ali bserv 


-ist, does not deny the accuracy 
published by Griithuisen, but maintams, these ap 
earances are owing to vast whin dykes, or traj 
veins, rising above the lunar surtace 


Gruithuisen, in a conversation with the great as 


tronomer Gauss, after describing the regular figure 

ie had disce vered in the Mo m, spe ke ot the posst 
lity of a correspondence with the inhabitants ot 

he Moon He br eht. he savs, to Gauss’s recol 


lection, the idea he had communicated many years 


io to Zimmerman 
eeometrical figure on the plains of S 


Gauss answered, that the | lar 
tf erecting a 
beria, corresponded with his opinion, because, a 
ording to his 
abitants of the Moon, could only be begun by 
means of such mathematical contemplations an 
ideas, which we, and they, must have in commo! 
The vast circular hollows in the Moon, have bec 


Ss 


view, a corresy< ndence with the in 


by some, considered as evidence of volcanic actiol 
but they differ so much, in form and structure, fron 


voleanic craters, that many are of opinion, and w! 
reason, that they are vast circular valleys. 














et, 
ng 
y a 
ri 


ct 
its 
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for December last, there is a paper by the Rev. J. 
B. Emmett, in which he notices some telescopical 
appearances of the Moon. He observed certain 
continued lines on the northern boundary of Palus 
Meotis, of Hevelius, which have the appearance of | 
rivers; and also numerous other similar objects on 
the southern paris, upon which he is pursuing his 
observations with a view to trace them to their full 
extent; and to free them trom the illusions arising 
from the shadows of ridges, and other objects of a 
similar nature ; after whic, he means to trace their 
length by the micrometer. He observes, that ‘to 
see these appearances, the air should be in such a 
state, that good and steady discs of the stars may be 
obtained; the telescope must bave abundance of 
light, a high power, and be very steadily mounted. 
Under these circumstances, it very frequently hap- 
pens, that the whole cannot be traced «t one view. 
The best age of the Moon J have found to be, be- 
tween eight and twelve days after conjunction,” 
« About the S. parts, are similar appearances, but 
more complicated; they run towards Paludes, to 
which they seem to be jomed; forming in their 
course several spaces, Which have the appearance of 
small lakes. 





POWER OF THE SUN’S RAYS. 

Mr. Mackintosh, a respectable and intelligent 
gentleman, who is contractor for the government 
works carrying on at Stonehouse Point, near Ply- 
mouth, having descended in the diving bell with 
workmen, forthe purpose of laying the foundation 
for a sea-wall, reports, that when the machine, 
which is provided with convex glasses in the up- 
per part of the bell, was 25 feet under water, to his 
astonishment he perceived one of the workmen’s 
caps smoking; on examining it, he found that the 
rays of the sun had converged through the glass, and 
burned a hole through the cap; alse, that similar 
effects had, during hot weather, frequently occurred 
m their clothes, so thatthe workmen, now aware of 
the cause, place themselves out of the focal point 





WRITING PENS. 

The ancients were unacquainted with the fitness 
if quills for the purposes of writing. They chiefly 
employed tablets covered with wax, on which they 
engraved the characters with a metal style, and 
when they wrote with liquids on parchment, or on 
the paper then manufactured from the Egyptian pa- 
pyrus, they made use of reeds. It has been sup- 
posed that quills were made use of for writing as 
early asthe fitth century; but the conjecture rests 
merely on an anecdote of Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths ; who, being so illiterate that he could 
not write the initials of his name, was provided 
with a plate of gold, through which the letters were 
cut; and this being placed on the paper, when his 
signature was required, he traced the letters with a 
juill. The earliest certain account ot the modern 
writing pens, dates no tarther back than 636; and 
the next occurs towards the latter end of the same 
century, in a Latin sonnet to a Pen, composed by 
Adhelm, a Saxon author, and the first of his nation 
After that period, 
iowever, there are numerous proois of their having 
been very generally known; but they were so far 
from having at once superceded the use of reeds, 


who wrote in that language 
} 


that persons well versed in manuscripts affirm, that 
the latter were commonly used in the Sth century 
Reeds are still employed to write with by many of 
the eastern nations. We learn, from the voyages of 


Chardin, Tournefort, and others, that they are small 
hard canes, about the size of large swan-quills, 
which they cut and slit in the same manner that we 
do quills, except that they give them a much longer 
oib. Had the ancients been acquainted with the 


art of employing quills for writing, they would 
probably have dedicated to Minerva, not the owl, 
but the goose. 





HISTORICAL. 





ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


The following anecdote is from the new Phila 
delphia Quarterly. The review of American Biog 
raphy, from which this is taken, contaims a number 
of interesting incidents and characters 

When the British army held possession of Philadel- 
phia, Gen. Howe’s head quarters were in Second st., 
the fourth door below Spruce, im a house which was 
before occupied by Gen Cadwallader Directly 
opposite, resided William and Lydia Darrah, mem- 
bers of the society of Friends. A superior officer 
of the British army, believed to be the adjutant 
general, fined upon one of their chambers, a back 
room, for private conierence ; and two of them tre 
quently met there, with fire and candles, in close 
consultation. About the 2d of December, the ad 
jutant general tola Lydia that they would be m the 
room at 7 o'clock, and remain late; and that they 
wished the family to retire early to bed: adding 
that when they were going away, they would call 
her to let them out, and extinguish their fire and 
candles. She accordingly sent all the family to bed ; 
but as the oificer had been so particular, her curiosi 
ty was excited. She took off her shoes, and put her 
ear to the key hole of the conclave, and overheard 
an order read for all the British troops to march out 
late in the evening of the fourth, and attack Gene 
ral Washington’s army, then encamped at White- 
marsh. On hearing this, she returned to her cham 
ber and laid down. Soon atter, the officers knock- 
ed at the door, but she rose only at the third sum- 
Her mind 
was so much agitated, that from this moment she 
could neither eat nor sleep ; supposing it to be in 
her power to save the lives of thousands of her 
fellow countrymen ; but not knowing how she was 
to convey the mformation to General Washington, 
not daring to confide it to her husband, The time 
left, however, was very short. She quickly deter- 
mined to make her way, as soon as possible, to the 
American outposts. She mtormed her tamily, that 
as she was in want of flour, she would go to Frank- 
ford for some; her husband insisted that she should 
take the servant maid with her, but to his surprise 


mons, having feigned herselt asleep 


she positively retused. She got access to General 
Howe, and solicited what he readily granted, a pass 
through the British troops on the lines. Leaving 
her bag at the mill, she hastened towards the Ameri 
can lines; and encountered on her way an Ameri 
can lieutenant colonel, (Crai,) of the light horse 
who was on the lookout for information 

her, and inquired where she was going? 
swered in quest of her son, an officer inthe Ameri 
can army, and prayed the colonel to alight and walk 
with her. He dic so, ordering his troops to keep in 


He knew 
She an- 


sight. To him she disclosed her secret, after hav 
ing obtained from him a solemn promise, never t 

betray her individually, as her life might be at stake 
with the British. 

He conducted her to a house near at hand, di- 
rected something for her to eat, and hastened t 
head-quarters, when he brought General Washing 
ton acquainted with what he had heard. Washing- 
ton made, of course, all preparation for baffling the 
meditated surprise. Lydia returned home with her 
flour; sat up alone to watch the movements of the 
British troops; heard their footsteps ; but when they 
returned, in a few days after, did not dare to ask a 
question, though solicitous to learn the event. The 
next evening the adjutant-general came in, and re 
quested her to walk up to his room, as he wished to | 


put some questions. She followed him in terror; 
and when he locked the door, and begged her, with an 
air of mystery, to be seated, she was sure that she 
was either suspected or had been betrayed. He in 
quired earnestly whether any of ber family were up 
the last night he and the other officer met: she told 
hin iiat they all retired at erght o'clock. He ob 
served, “ I know you were isleep, for | knocked at 
your chamber door three times before you beard me ; 
Tam entirely at a loss to imagine who gave Gene 
ral Washington information of our intended attack, 
When 
we arrived near White Marsh, we tound all their 


unless the walls of the house could speak 


cannon mounted, and the troops prepared to receive 
us, and we have marched back like a parcel of 
fools.” 





MESOPOTAMIA 

Mr. Buckingham’s tortheoming Narrative of his 
Researches in this region, renowned for its anti jul 
ties, will, it us he ped, sup] ly the deficreneyv so le ng 
felt in this department of Modern Travels. For 
nearly a century, no traveller of any eminence has 
explored the whole of the country between the Eu 
phrates and the Tigris. Among the sacred spots 
visited by Mr. Buckimgham, are the remains of the 
Ur of the Chaldees (the birth place ef the Patri 
arch Abraham); the ruins of Nineveh and of Baby 
lon; and other localtties sp ken of m= the early 
parts of the Old Testament. —Lond. Morn Chron 





THE AMULET. 





A FRAGMENT 
Swiftly glide our years—they follow each othe: 
like the waves of ocean, Memory calls up the per 
sons we once knew, the scenes in which we once 
were actors; they appear before the mind like the 
phantoms of a night vision. Behold the boy re 
joicing in the gayety of his soul—the wheels ot 
time cannot roll too rapidly tor him—the light et 
hope dances in his eye —the smile of expectation 
plays upon his lip—he looks forward to long years 


of joy to come--his spirit burns within hin when 


he hears of great men, and mighty deeds—he wants 
to be a man—he longs to mount the hill of ambition, 
to tread the path of honour, to hear the shout of ap 
plause. Look at him again—he is now in the me 
ridian of life—care bas stamped wrinkles upon his 
hbrow—disappointment has dimmed the lustre of his 
eye—sorrow has thrown its gloom upon his count 
nance—he looks back upon the waking dreams of 
his y uth, and sighs for their t tility—cac h revolv 
ing year seems to diminish something trom his little 
stock of happiness, and he discovers—that the sea 
son of youth—when the pulse of anticipation beats 


Who is he 


f the aged locks ? His term is bent and totters—his 


high—is the only season of enjoyment 


fuotstops move more rapidly towards the tomb—he 


looks back upon the past days appear to have 
been few, and he confesses that they were evil—the 
the hi 
irity of youth, folly; he considers how soon the 


magnificence of the great is to him vanity 
‘we 


gloom of death must overshadow the one, and dis 
ippointment end the other; the world presents lit 
tle to attract, and nothing to delight him; still 
however, he would linger in it, still he would length 
beauty’s bloom,” of 


en out his days: though of 


fancy’s flash,”’ of ‘* musick’s 


breath,” he is forced 
to exclaim, “ I have no pleasure in them.”’ A few 
years of infinnity, manity, and pain, must consign 
him to idiocy or the grave—yet this was the gay 
the generous, the high-souled boy, who beheld hi 
ascending path of lite strewed with flowers without 
athorn. Such is human life—but such cannot be 
the ultimate destinies of man 





Calamity is but the salt which sweetens the plea 
sure of our after en,oyments 
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REPOSITORY. | Accordingly, our village beauty had reached the! lonely, and the parties of the neighbourhood too bois- 
= es age of eighteen without a lover. She had, indeed,|/terous; the little parlour of the miller formed just 
The PAaid of the Pill | had two offers: one from a dashing horse-dealer, || the happy medium—quietness without solitude, and 
. | who, having seen her for five minutes one day, | society without dissipation ; and thither he resorted 
BY MISS MITFORD. ||when her father called her to admire a nag that ad accordingly. His Spaniel Ranger taking possession 
Ar a winding, unfrequented road in the south of | was cheapening, proposed for her that very night, as) of the middle of the hearth-rug, just as comfortably 
England, close to a low, two-arched bridge, thrown | they were chaffering about the price, and took the) as if in his master’s own demesnes, and Katy’s large 
across eerie of vasioned beauty than consequence refusal in such dudgeon, that he would have left/|tabby cat, a dog-hater by profession, not merely 
stood the small, irregular dwelling and the pic. | the house utterly inconsolable, or he _ seat } oe to the usurpation, “4 even ceasing to 
turesque buildings of Hatherford mill. It was a || comfort himeelf, by cheating the ee ine er bristles on his approach. 
pretty scene of a summer afternoon, and that old |\twice as much as he intended in his horse-bargain.'; So the world waned for thee months more. One 
> . . 4 > . . + . 
mill, with its strong lights and shadows, its low- |The other proffer was from a staid, thick, sober, si- ll or two little miffs had indeed occurred between the 
browed cottage eB. with the clustering pyra-||lent, middle-aged personage, who united the offices | parties. Once, for instance, at a fair held in the 
cantha, and the clear brook which, after dashing jjof schoolmaster and posich chesh, an 0 = soho next town on the first of May. Katy having taken 
and foaming, and brawling, and playing off all the || good miller s, in whose little parlour he jad smoked 1 fright at the lions and tigers painted outside a show, 
airs of a mountain river, whilst pent up in the mill | his pipe regularly every Saturday evening for the) had, nevertheless, been half, led, half forced into 
ciudetn. eran ue nconar tnt loves Chen it eubsidied inte last thirty years, and who called him still, from ha-| the booth, to look at the real living monsters, by her 
its Si nit character, and crept quietly along the || Dits ‘young Sam Robinson.”’ He, one fine even- || ungallant beau. This was a sad offence. But, un- 
valley, meandering through the green woody mea- ||ing, as they sat together smoking, outside the door, | luckily, our village damsel had been so much enter- 
dows, as tranquil a trout-stream as ever Isaac Wal- ! broke his accustomed silence with a formal demand tained by some monkeys and parrots on her first wa 
ton angled in. Many a passenger has stayed his ||?! his comrade’s permission to present himself as al trance, that she quite forgot to be frightened, and 
step to admire the old buildings of Hatherford mill, |S¥itor to Miss Katy; which permission being, as afterwards, when confronted with the royal brutes 
backed by its dark orchard, especially when the ac- | _ oes oo tag ose: ah vege a6 | 9s rewpe 2 “_ a — y - . ay REP oem : 
: sree soures. the jolly miller sitting before ||Y#/y refused, Master Samuel Robinson addressed | to wish to have him for a pet; so that this quarre 
companying figures, the jolly mul 6 N hisneetf to bie . ons rith his wonted phie | enased away almost as soon as it ber The s 
the door pipe in mouth. and jug in hand ; the mea- | lumself to his pipe again with nis wonted phlegm, || passed away almost as soc n as ' egan. e se- 
‘Har? SEE ie oe ar | played a manful part in emptying the ale jug and|| cond was about the colour of a riband—an election 
ly miller’s man, with his white sack over his shoul- |) "" : ia : cs 
der, carefully descending the out-of-door steps, and |discussing the Welch rabit, re-appeared, as usual, | riband. Katy had been much caught by the grace- 
in ET daughter flittin » shout palbneey hee jjon the following Saturday, and to judge from his|| ful person and gracious manner of a country candi 
sultry, gave life and Bean, the picture i whole demeanor, seemed entirely to have forgotten! date, who called to request her father’s vote, had 
ys ; “ his unlucky proposal. taken upon herself to canvass their opposite neigh- 
Ss ' -pedingly ae sche . 
Soon after the rejection of this most philosophical | bour, and was excee dingly astonished to find her 
quest refused, on no better plea than a difference 











The scenery on the other side of the road wa 
equally attractive ina different style. Its principal | 
feature was the great farm of the parish, an old ma- |) 
norial house, solid and venerable, with a magnifi- 


cent clump of witch-elms in front of the porch, su 


| 
| 








f all discarded swains, an important change took | T . ye : sine 
place in the neighbourhood, in the shape of a new! ftom her favourite in political opinion, and a pre- 
sccupant of the great farm. The quiet, respectable |) ¥'0US Promise to her opponent. The little beauty, 

att pulidinws tebind and am old-feshi “yi ld couple, who had resided there for halfa century, | #tenished at her want of influence, and rendered 
ee ere al ‘ sali aggro a ee | had erected the mossy sun-dial, and planted the || 2ealous by opposition, began to look grave, and par- 
den, with rows of espaliers, its wide flower borders, ||“ sn yey gy. Hinan ae venheiete tune bids atherf, 
and its close fibred walk, stretching like a cape into |) *"©* mulberry-tree, having determined to retire || Hes would certainly have run high at Hatherford, 
the waters; the straw bears bed . ping rd the | rem business, were succeeded by a young tenant!! had not her candidate put a stop to the poll, so that 

» waters; 2 a Try ‘ds slop ito the | ee ll th. ‘ - . 1 » . ! . 
car ahaiiins on tak Ge sine, Witah, to caller] from a distant county, the younger son of a gentle- | that quarrel was pe rfor e pretermitted. At last a 

§ i > § « ’ : Me - > « > e - , ’ . 4 >? ; 

‘ther, came down by twos and by threes from ,!@@8 brought up to agricultural pursuits, whose |j"* al and serious anxiety overclouded Katy’s inno 
as ce Begg ri 4 one “a ; i of ae | spirit and activity, his boldness in stocking and crop || cent happiness ; and as it often happens in this world 
the opposite meadows, to cool themselves in the e bee : | oe 5 ait naam — > Slaen 
water, could almost crop the leaves as they stood. | ping, and his scientific management of manners and |‘ f contradictions, the grievance took the form of a 

é ’ « a § : . > ‘ . —m 

I ind that t! l t f th machinery, formed the strongest possible contrast, grateful wish. 

nmy mind /aaf was the pleasanter scene o 1€ . : . ae 4 ati: r in S na 
- “a ' : id | - f _ ' with the old world practices of his predecessors | Of all her relations her cousin Sophy Maynard 
wo; Dut such could hardly have been the general | . . , al . - ith . y ite she was ani i 

ini sia diane ah * . pape . H \ll the village was full of admiration of the intelli-|) had long — her favourite. She was an intelli 
op 0 , Since nine ot 0 eno ie passers DY he ” . . ae uv affecte , ‘4 ¢ ¢ °2"Ww vears > 

— nis meee aah ad seg rae jzent young farmet Edward Gray, who being un igent, unaffected young woman, a few years older 

er vouchsated ¢ ance ¢ e great iarm, bu “Vy “hs . . . ‘ ‘than hers : P of a ) ‘ TE 
kept thei Me lily fixed : tl il t “7 jmarried, and of a social disposition, soon became than herself; the daughter of a London tradesman, 
.ep weir cyes steadily Tixed on 1e@ Mul, perhaps |. “he . “elle , y Z J 2 P i ) 

I I PS familiar with high and low, and was no where a/¢X¢ellently brought up, with a great deal of infor 
to look at the old buildings, perhaps at the miller’s | . . a . mation and taste, and a total absence of airs and 
satan altar tat igreater favourite than with his opposite neighbour, ||" fe ase aes e 
7 eda iter. i ° ; : she . » ne " 
young g Jour good miller. jfinery. In person she might almost be called plain, 

Katy Dawson was accounted, by common con-| Ketv's f nel st ' || but there was such a natural gentility about her, her 
sent, the prettiest girl in the parish. Female critics | aty’s first feeling towards her new acquaintance | anners were so pleasing, and her conversation so 
was an awe altogether different from her usual | 


in beauty, would, to be sure, limit the commenda- | : : : : jattractive, that few people, after passing an evening 
tion, by asserting that her eyes were the most promi- | shame-facedness: a genuine fear of the quickness |in her society, remembered her want of beauty. She 
nent features in her face, and so forth ; but these re- |2"d talent which broke out, not merely in his con- | was exceedingly fond of the country, and of her 
marks were always made in her absence; and no |versation, but = Soy line of his acute and lively! pretty cousin, who, on her part, looked up to her 
sooner did she appear, than even her critics felt the countenance. There was occasionally a sudden! with much of the respectful fondness of a younget 
power of her exceeding loveliness. It was the laughing light in his hazel eye, and a very arch and, sister, and had thought to herself an hundred times 
Hebe look of youth and health, the sweet and joy | momentary smile, now seen, and now gone, to which, | when most pleased with their new neighbour, how 
ous expression, and, above all, the unrivalled bril becoming as most people thought them, she had a) wich my cousin Sophy could see Edward Gray! 
liancy of colouring, that made Katy’s face, with all | particular ene wares In short, she paid the young | And now that her cousin Sophy could see Edward 
its faults, so pleasant to look upon. A complemion || ftmer, for so he insisted on being called, the com: || Gray, poor Katy would have given all that she had 
of the purest white, a coral lip, and a cheek like || pliment of running away as soon as he came in sight, | possessed in the world if they had never met. They 
the pear, her namesake, on “ the side that’s next for three calendarmonths. At the end of that time | were evidently delighted with each other, and pro 
the sun.’’ were relieved by rich curls of brown hair, || @ppearances mended. First she began to loiter at) ¢jaimed openly their good opinion. Sophy praised 
of the very hue of the glossy rind of the horse ches- | the door; then she listened; then she smiled; then | yy Gray’s vivacity ; Edward prolessed himself en 
nut, turning when the sun shone on them into ishe laughed outright; then she ventured to look ;) chanted with Miss Maynard’s voice. Each was 
threads of gold. Her figure was well suited to her | then she began to talk in her turn ; and before an-| ,.tonished to find in the other a cultivation unusual 
blossomy countenance, round, short, and child-like. | ‘ther month had passed, would prattle to Edward | in that rank of life. They talked, and laughed, and 
Add to this, “a pretty foot, a merry glance, a pass- || Gray as freely and fearlessly as to her own father. sang together, and seemed so happy, that poor Katy 
ing tongue,’’ and no wonder that Katy was the || On his side it was clear that the young farmer, , without knowing why, became quite miserable ; 
belle of the village || with all his elegance and refinement, his education lew from Edward, avoided Sophy, shrank away 

But gay and smiling though she were, the fair | and intelligence, liked nothing better than this sim- from her kind father, and found no rest or comfort 
maid of the mill was little accessible to wooers | ple village lass. He passed over the little humours |!except when she could creep alone to some solitary 
Her mother, who had long since been dead, and | proper to her as a beauty and a spoiled child, with place, and give vent to her vexation in tears. Poor 
her father, who held her as the very apple of his! the kindness of an indulgent brother; was amused Katy! she could not tell what ailed her, but she 
eye, kept her carefully away from the rustic junket-|/ with her artlessness, and delighted with her gaiety. ‘was quite sure that she was wretched—and the? 
ings, at which rural flirtations are usually begun. | Gradually he began to find his own tirside too 'she cried again 
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In the mean while the intimacy ef the new friends| that grew thereby,” and Edward’s dog, Ranger, who 
grew closer and closer. There was an air of intel- had been watching a shoal of minnows at play in 
ligence between them that might have puzzled | the shallow water, and every now and then insert- 
wiser heads than that of our simple miller-maiden.||ing his huge paw into the stream, as if trying to 
A secret—could it be a love-secret !—and the in-| catch one, came to her, and laid his rough head and 
fluence of the gentleman was so open and avowed, || his long curling ears in her lap, and looked at her 


that Sophy, when on the point of departure, con-| with “ eyes, whose human meaning did not need 


| wet his hands, arms, and face, in it, and applied it 
|| with a moistened cloth to his mouth and nostrils 
i The surface and walls of the sewer were constantly 
|| sprinkled with it, and the work was completed in 
four hours, without any accident. M. L. imme- 
diately proceeded to the house of one of the men who 
| had been struck senseless. Although it had been 





sented to prolong her visit to Hatherford at his re-|| the aid of speech ;"’ eyes full of pity and of love ; | many hours since he lost his recollection, inhaling 
quest, although she had previously resisted Katy’s| for Ranger, in common with all the four-footed | the vapour of the chloride of soda instantly relieved 


solicitations, and the hospitable urgency of her 
father. 


| world, loved Katy dearly; and now he looked up) him, and he recovered in a few days. In another 


in her face, and licked her cold hand. Oh, kinder 


Affairs were in this posture, when, one fine even- |; and faithfuller than your master! thought poor Katy, 
ing, towards the end of June, the cousins sallied | as with a fresh gush of tears she laid her sweet face 
out for a walk, and were suddenly joined by Edward |on the dog’s head, and sate in that position as it 
Gray, when at such a distance from the house as to | seemed to her for ages, whilst her companions were 
prevent the possibility of Katy’s stealing back thi- | hooking and landing some white water-lilies. 
ther, as had been her usual habit on such oceasions.|| At last they approached, and she arose hastily 
The path they chose led through long, narrow mea-/ and tremblingly, and walked on, anxious to escape 
dows, sloping down on either side to the winding | observation. ‘‘ Your garland is loose Katy,” said 
stream, enclosed by bigh hedges, and seemingly! Edward, lifting his hand to her bonnet. “ Come 
shut out from the world. A pleasant walk it was) and see how nicely I have fastened it! No clearer 
through those newly-mown meadows just cleared|| mirror than the dark smooth basin of water under 
of the hay, with the bright rivulet meandering | those hazels—Come!”’ He put her hand under his 
through banks so variously beautiful : now fringed | arm, and led her thither, and there, when mechan 
by rushes and sedges; now bordered with litte|/ cally she cast her eyes on the stream, she saw the 
thickets of hawthorn and woodbine, and the briar| rich tuft of meadow sweet—the identical queen of 
rose; now overhung by a pollard ash, or a silver-| the meadow, waving like a plume over her own 
barked beech, or a lime tree in full blossom; now a straw bonnet: felt herself caught in Edward’s arms, 
smooth turfy slope, green to the eye and soft to the | for, between surprise and joy she had well nigh 
foot, and now again a rich embroidery of the golden | fallen, and when, with instinctive modesty, she es- 
flag, the purple willow herb, the blue forget-me-|| caped from his embrace, and took refuge with her 
not, and a ‘‘ thousand fresh water flowers of several || cousin, the first sound that she heard was Sophy’s 
colours,’ making the bank as gay as a garden. It | affectionate whisper—“ 1 knew it all the time, Ka- 





jease, “ the patient was unconscious, the breathing 
}appeared extinct, eyes closed, and insensible. A 
}moistened napkin was immediately placed unde 
his nostrils, when, in a minute he uttered a plain- 
uve cry, and opened hiseyes. The application was 
repeated, when, after a few minutes the tenanus, 
with its frightful train, disappeared, he breathed 
jtreely, and was in a condition te resume his work.”’ 
The use of the remedy in healing wounds, arrest- 
ing mortification, modifying cancerous and other 
jdisagreeable tropical complaints, are among the 
, blessings attributed to this discovery. Another im 
|| portant benefit insisted on by ML , is, that a judi 
|| clous application of the solution will divest the dis 
|secting room of its noxious qualities, preventing 
those severe cases of typhus fever, which are found 
jamong the students of anatomy, who thus fall a sa 
crifice to their love of science, by constantly inspir 
ing an atmosphere loaded with pérnicious exhala 
tions. 
SeLF-REsPEcT.—Teach a man to think meanly 
jand contemptibly of himself, to cast off all sense of 
t} character, and all consciousness of a superior nature, 


was impossible not to pause in this lovely spot; and | ty! Every body knew it but you! and the wedding) and moral persuasion can no more act upon such a 
Sophy, who had been collecting a bright bunch of | must be next week, for I have promised Edward to) man than if he were dead. A man may be addicted 
pink blossoms, the ragged robin, the wild rose, the||stay and be bride’s-maid.”” And the very next! to many vices, and yet there may be a hope of re 








crane’s bill, and the fox-glove, or to use the pret- 


tier Irish name of that superb plant, the fairy-cap, || 


appealed to Katy to ‘ read a lecture of her country 
art,” and show “ what every flower, as country peo- 
ple hold, did signify” —a talent for which the young 
maid of the mill was as celebrated as Bellario. But 
poor Katy, who, declining Edward’s offered arm, 
had loitered a litthe behind, gathering long wreatlis 
of the woodbine, and the brieny, and the wild vetch, 
was, or pretended to be, deeply engaged in twisting 
the garland round her straw bonnet, and answered 
not a word. She tied on her bonnet, however, and 
stood by listening, whilst the other two continued 
to talk of the symbolic meaning of flowers ; quoting 
the well-kuown lines from the Winter’s Tale. 

At last Edward, who, during the conversation, 
had been gathering all that he could collect of the 
tall almond scented tufts of the clegant meadow 
sweet, whose crested blossoms arrange themselves 
into a plumage, so richly delicate, said he, holding 
up his nosegay, ‘‘ 1 do not know what mystical in- 
terpretation may be attached to this plant in Katy’s 
country art, but it is my favourite amongst flowers ; 
and if I were inclined to follow the eastern fashion 
of courtship, and make love by a nosegay, I should 
certainly send it to plead my cause. “ And it shall 
be so,”’ added he, after a short pause, his bright and 
sudden smile illumining his whole countenance 
‘The botanical name signifies the queen of the 
meadow, and wherever I offer this tribute, wherever 
I place this tuft, the homage of my heart, the proffer 
of my hand shall go also. Oh that the offering 
might find favour with my fair queen!” Katy 
heard no more. She turned away to a little bay, 
formed by the rivulet, where a bed of pebbles, over- 
hung by a grassy bank, afforded a commodious seat, 


and there she sate her down, trembling, cold, and! 


wretched, understanding for the first time her own 
feelings, and wondering if any body in all the world 
had ever been so unhappy before. 

There she sate, with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks, unconsciously making ‘rings of rushes 


'] 


| week they were married. 





THE GLEANER. 





} 
| | 
| Remepy ror mnrection.—One of the most as 
, tonishing discoveries, proceeding from the advanced 
state of science, is that of a material to “ disinfect” 
places and objects of the offensive and deadly va- 
| pours inherent in putrefactive masses; and also in 
confined and infected situations. If subsequent ex- 
| perience shall verify one half the benefit which the 
| discoverer (M. Labarraque, a chemist in Paris) in- 
fers from the instances he has witnessed of its sur- 
| prising efficacy, we may hope that yellow fever, and 


jother frightful forms of pestilence, which walk in- | 


|| visible, will be banished from the world. The dis- 
}coverer gives distinct instructions for the prepara 
tion, which is simple, and apothecaries will find no 
difficulty in making it, so that it may go with pei 
fect safety into common use. The chemical com- 
binations of chloride of soda, and chloride of lime, 
_are the materials which possess the wonderful power 
jof depriving substances of their offensive odours, 
}and of checking the putrefactive process. The chlo 
|ride of lime has been applied to the purification of 
| Lazarettos, infected ships, hospitals, manufactories, 
ithe persons of soldiers, sailors, merchandise at qua- 
'rantine, and with the most triumphant success in 
the cleansing. of sewers. One instance in proof of 
lthe latter occurred in a “ horrid sewer in Paris, 
‘which had been impassable for more than forty 
years.” Eight workmen lost their lives ..: attempt 
ling to penetrate it in 1782. It had been left to itseif 
| from the dread it justly inspired in the workmen 
and authorities ; but as it was an accumulating and 
horrible nuisance, the council of health solicited the 
advice of M. Labarraque, who offered to superin 
tend the operation. Several workmen had fallen 
jinto a state of suspended animation the day before 
M. L. caused a large tub filled with the solution of 


|| chloride of lime to be placed near the margin, and a 


pail full by the side of each workman, who often 


claiming him. But the moment he loses all sense 
lof character, and all consciousness of a superior na 
‘ture—that is, the moment be begins to look upon 
|himself, and his vices, as worthy of one another 
that moment all hope of reclaiming hin perishes ; 
for the last ground is surrendered, on which it is 
possible for his remaining good principles to rally 
and make a stand. We have often known men whi 
have retained their self-respect, long after they had 
lost their regard for principle ; but never one wh 
retained his regard for principle, after he had lost 
his self-respect. Destroy this, and you destroy every 
thing; for a man who does not respect himself, re 
spects nothing 
PRAISE-WORTHY EXAMPLE.—If all our professors 
of anatomy were to follow the example, which is 
exhibited in the annexed extract, from the will of 
the late Mr. Ellerby, a Lendon surgeon, we should 
hear no more complaints of subjects for anatomical 
lectures, nor of the tearing up of graves in ow 
church-yards.—* After my decease, I desire, that 
the shell or coffin in which I may be laid, be placed 
in a plain hearse, to be taken to Mr Kiernan’s, « 
some dissecting room of an approved anatomical 
school, followe’ simply by the medical men in one 
or two plain coaches, and that they do there examine 
it to their full satisfaction, taking away such parts 
as may be of the pathological utility; after which, 
that the remains be dissected, or made whatever use 
of the anatomical teacher of sueh school may think 
\proper. This I do as a last tribute to a science 
which I have delighted in, and to which I now re 
gret that I have contributed so little; but if this ex 
ample, which I have set, and design for my profes 
sional brethren, be only followed to the extent | 
wish, I am satisfied that much good to science wil! 
result from it; for if medical men, instead of taking 
such care of their precious carcasses, were to set the 
example of giving their own bodies for dissection 
| the prejudice which exists in this country against 
anatomical examinations, and which is increasing 
to such an alarming degree, would soon be done 
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away with, and science proportionably benefitted, | Affections can withstand very severe storms of | 
as the obstacles were thus removed. Nay, so far | rigour, but not a long polar frost of downright indif- — 


do I think this a duty incumbent upon every one | 


ference.— Waverly. 
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(t+ Subscribers who contemplate removing on the first of 


entering the profession, that | would have it, if pos-|| Pour liquor into a full vessel, and the top will run | May, will please leave such information at the office. 


sible, framed into a law, that, on taking an exami- |) off first—so it is with the old man, the events of yes-! 


Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, Amherst, Mass.+~— 


nation ata public college for licence to practice, | terday stay not in his memory, but the transactions |’ we are happy to learn, that thir Institution, a view of which 


whether physic surgery, or pharmacy, it should be 
made a sine qua non, that every one taking such li- | 
cense should enter into a specific agreement that 
his body should, after his death, become the pro-|| 
perty of his surviving brethren, under regulations | 
instituted by authority. 


|of years gone by are preserved. 


None dare use the maxims of Shakspeare without 


giving credit: for like anchors they are secure from || 


thieves, by reason of their weight.—Lacon. 
There are two distinct kinds of politeness—the 


language of the one is “ see how accomplished 1 


appears in the present number of the Mirror, promises to 
\\take a deservedly high stand among the literary institutions 
jjofour country Its object, like that of the ~ Institut d'Eda- 
|| cation,’ at Hofroy], Switzerland, seems to be. to secure to 
lithe sons of the enlightened and wealthy, the combined ad- 
|| vantages of private and public instruction 
Large funds, we understand, are invested in the buildings 


Buvr HANGeER.—Lord Coleraine, formerly known | am’’—that of the other, “ my friend I would make | 4"4 grounds, and arrangements made for the extension of the 


by the familiar appellation of Blue Hanger, from | 
the colour of his clothes, was perhaps the best | 
dressed man of his age ; and he was no less remark- || 
able for his politeness and good humour. Heavy | 
losses at play, when he was a young man, compel-| 
fed him to retire to France, in order to avoid his | 
creditors ; and there he remained upwards of twelve 
years, unul the death of his elder brother, when he} 
came to the ttle, and returned to this country, a| 
complete Frenchman. On his lordship’s tirst visit to || 
Drury-lane theatre, his natural turn for pleasantry | 
brought him into a rencontre, that gave him some | 


uneasiness, 


you happy.” 

Young women who would not appear coquettes, 
and old men who would not be ridiculous, should 
never speak of love as of a thing that in any way 
concerns them. 


The woman of sensibility, who preserves serenity |, 
and good temper, amidst the insults of a faithless 
and brutal husband, wants nothing of an angel but 


immortality, 

He who is great in small matters is always small 
in great ones. 

Poetry has this much in common with religion, 


| buildings, so soon as necessary The literary and scientitix 
|| Character of the Principals and Protessors, the severe and 
‘elevated course of study, together with the affectionate pa 
|, rental and Christian influence pervading this establishment— 

and its location, so near one of the most flourishing colleges 
| of our country, afford a sure pledge of its prosperity and use 
| fulness. 

This Institution has offered to support one or two Greek 
boys graluitously, and to contribute one hundred dollars each, 
annually, toward the support of a number, not exceeding 
| five others, 

The following is from the President and Professors of Am- 

| herst Cullege : 
| «Jt gives us great pleasure to have the opportunity of 
making known to such gentlemen as would secure to theu 


Seeing a gentleman in boots enter the that many profess to be entirely devoted to it,! sons a thorough education, Messrs Fo Frutewes and C, 


box where he was sitting (in the dress circle) and} who have no gvod works to produce in support of Cotton, Principals of the Mount Pleasant Classical Institu- 


place himself on the seat just before him, rather || 
abruptly, bis ideas of etiquette could not well brook 
what in France would have been considered a 
breach of decorum; accordingly he addressed hit 
in the following words :—* I beg, sir, you will make 
no apology.”’ “ Apology, sir!’’ replied the stran- 
ger, “apology for what!’ “ Why,” returned his 
lordship, pointing down towards the boots, “ that 
you did not bring your horse with you into the box.”’ 
** Perhaps it is lucky for you, sir,’’ retorted the 
stranger, “ that I did not bring my horsewhip ; but 
I have a remedy at hend, for Lean pudl your nose tor 
Some other gentlemen in the | 


your impertinence,”’ 
box now interfered, an exchange of cards took place, 
and both parties left the theatre. Blue went imme- 
diately to his brother George at Brooke’s, and hav 


ing stated the particulars, begged his assistance to 
get him out of the scrape, “ which,” said he, “ may 
end in bloodshed. I acknowledge,”’ he continued, 
‘ that I was the first aggressor ; but it was too bad | 
to threaten to pull my nose. What lad I better do?” 
** Soap it well,”’* replied George, “ and then it will) 


easily slip through his fingers.”” George, however, 
accommodated the affair to the satisfaction of all | 
parties, by explamuing to the stranger, that his bro- 
ther had resided so long in France as almost to for- | 
get the customs of his countrymen, 

Wauat we cat purirs.—Every man ought to'|| 
pay his debts—if he can Every man ought to 
help his neighbour—if he ean. ——Every young man 
and woman ought to get married—tf they can.—— 
Every representative in congress, and the legisla- 
ture, ought to inform their constituents what they 
are doing—if they can.——Every man should do his 
work to please his customers—if he can.——Kvery 
man should please his wile—if he can.-—Every 
wife should rule her husband—if she can.——Every 
woman should sometimes hold her tongue—if sh: 
Every lawyer should tell the truth—if he 
can. Every preacher of the gospel should be a 
Christian—if he can.——And finally, every reader 
should add to the above something good—if he can. 
Mis. Gaz. 

FuLuNess or sov.—A man observed to his wife, 
that she was beautitul, dutiful, youthful, plentiful, 
and an armful. 


ean 











* This method of avoiding a hearty tweak of the probosais appear 
to have been a favourite of Colonel! tlanger’s, for he recommends it 


even in the Memoirs of bis Lite. He says, that when any man is in- 


ciimed to calumniate a gentlemen behind bis back, he ought to take 
the precaution of soaping his nose first 


their pretensions. —Euinburgh Review. 





TIME’S SONG. 


O’er the level plain, where mountains 
Greet me as L go, 

Over the desert waste, where fountains 
At my bidding fow— 

On the boundless heam by day, 
On the cloud by nicht, 

I am rushing hence away 
Who will chain wy fight? 


War his weary watch was keepiog 
I have crushed his spear; 

Giriet within her bower was weeping 
I have dried her tear, 

Pleasure caught a minate’s hold- 
Then I burried Ly, 

Leaving all her banquet cold, 
And her gobiet dry. 





Power had won a throne of glory 
W here is now bis tame? 

Genius -aid, © T live in story ,’ 
W bo hath heard his name ¢ 

Love, beneath a myrtle bough, 
W hispered—* Why so fast? 

Aad the roses on his brow 
Wither'd as I past. 


I have heard the heifer lowins 
O’er the wild wave’s bed 

I have seen the billow flowing 
W bere the cattle fed; 

Where began my wanderings 
Memory will not say! 

Where will rest my weary wings? 
Science turns away 


> 
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He whose dogmas censure the conduct of others, 
is usually found requiring the self-application of his 
own teaching. 

Memory is to judgment what windows are toa 


mansion : without light a structure is a dungeon. 


The effervescence of youthful sensibility, of ne-, 


cessity must evaporate, ere its spirit, amalgamated 
by discretion, become useful to society 

In asmall circle we find the epitome of our world 

Such is the selfishness of man, that scarcely an 
act or thought will escape, but in which, if properly 
investigated, egotism shall be discovered. 

The refinements of life are the hinges whereon a 
virtuous age turns without grating. 

True aflection is impossible to the nature of man 
but woman cherishes it through all her life; and if 
its existence be blasted, her own dissolution may 
generally be anticipated. Well has “ our own” 
Jeoftry Crayon said, ** how many bright cheeks 
grow pale ; how many fair forms decay ; how many 
sweet eyes grow dim; and all fall into the womb of 
utter nothingness; and there is none can tell the 
secret cause which blighted all their loveliness.’ 


} fton in this town. They are graduates, the former of this, 
|| the latter of this and of Yale College Sach confidence have 
|\ we in their talents acquisitions, motives and fidelity ; and 
| such assurances of their employing the ablest assistants, that 
| we anticipate much from their judicious management and in- 
'defatigable labours.” 
From a Circular of this Institution, before us, we extract 
he following paragraphs : 
* The fepartments of stady embrace Reading and Writing 
| in the various languages taught, Geography, Book Keeping 
Hiistory, Drawing, Elocution, Rhetoric, Belies Lettres, the 
Ancient and Modern Languages, the Mathematical and Phy 
sical Sciences, Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Civil 
, Polity, Ke 
“Though the English is the language of the Institution 
the French, Spanish, German, and Italian, will be spoken 
on certain days of the week.” 
i, * Regular daily exercise will be taken in the Gymnasium 
under the direction of a master.” 
| The annua! course of study will commence on the first o! 


| 


| 
' June 


| “ The pupils should be furnished with a suit of blue—the 
/coat made without skirts—the vest and cap of the same ma- 
| terial.” 

‘It is important that the names of such as are designed to 
enter the Institution at the commencement of the annual 
course of study, in June, should be forwarded immediately.” 

* The pupils may remain at the Institation, or travel with 
;the Principals and Professors, as desired, during the vaca- 


” 





| tions. 
** Letters may be addressed to Messrs C Colton and F 
Fellowes, care of Professor Griscom, No 160 Grand-street 
New York, until the first of June next.”’ 
Mr. Colton, we understand, will remain some weeks with 
| Professor Griscom. 


| The Cities of the Plain —Mr. Fairfield has issued proposals 
| for publishing, by subscription, ‘* The Cities of the Plain, with 
other poems.”” The volume is to be composed of selections 
trom those publications which inauspicious circumstances 
on the part of the author, and neglect on the part ot publish- 
ers, have restricted to a very limited circulation; togethe: 
| with several pieces, which have not appeared The volume 
is to be put to press immediately upon the close of a sufficient 
subscription. It is to be handsomely privted, with a vignette 
title page, embrace two hundred duodecimo pages, and de 
livered to subscribers at one dollar per copy. Subscription 
' papers may be seen at this office. 





* Among ce ntlemen of extensive mbucnce » our country, wl 
| have interested themselves in this Lnstiiution. we notice the follow- 
| ing Of this citv, Chancellor Sent, Rev Ur. Milnor, Hon Jon 





Piatt, Rev. Dr. Spring. John Griscom, | L tt. .—ot Albany, Me 
Stephen Van Reasselaer, Samue M. tiops —ot United States 
Miltary Acacemy, Colone! S Chaser Ke essor M:Liwair 
ot Union College, Rev. President Nott .—ot owe University, Kev 
President Wayland ;—of Massachusetts, Rev. Dr Beecher, Kev. Pr 
) tessor Porter, Rev. Dr. Jenks, Henry Hill, bsg. Kev. Professor Pot 
ter of Connecticut, Kev. Professer Fiteh, iceory Lo bllsworth, Esq 
T. H. Gallaudet ;—ot the District of Coluntia, Ur. Laurix 


Kev. Professor Keith ;—of Pennsy\vania, Rev Dr Shinner, Rebert 
Ralston, Exq., Rev Mr. Bedell:—ot Georsia, wight Rev. Richard 
Channing Moore. Rev. Drs. Kice, Hil, Mathews,—ot the Caroimas, 
i kev A. W Leland, D. D, J. R. Douglas, bey, Judge Dessyasure .— 
\of Georgia, Thomas Cummings, bsq-j—ot New-Orleans, Nev T 


| Clapp, A. Hennin, Esq 
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I Rud ts of Drawing and Shadowing Flowers in Pencil.— 





Mr. Bryan — On our second page will be found a 
cation from Mr Bryan, author of The Appeal for Suffering | 
Genius,” which we recently noticed in terms of merited 
commendation. His request that we would give publicity 
to his letter through the same medium which disseminated 
our remarks, has been cheerfully complied with, though we 
believe it unusnal for editors of literary journals to admit, oo 
the part of the writers they review, an attempt to show the 
invalidity of their criticisms. Mr. Bryan, however, displays 
so much real benevolence, such ardour in behalf of the untor 
tunate subject of his poem, that we are willing he should prove 
to the world, by a process of argument, if he can, the exist 
ence of great merit in an effusion, the mere perusal of which 
creates. in our wind at lea-t, no such opinion. Poetry to be 
good, should be felt. “* Thonghts that breathe and words that 
burn,” require no iaboured comment to entorce their ciaim 
to praise. We are not of the opinion that 
‘tine one for sense, and one jor rhyme, 

ire quite enough at any time, 
but we should have, not only to admit that distich as a part 
of our poetical creed, but to go farther, and say that one or 
two tolerable couplets are enough to stamp 4 producuicn ot 
four or five stanzas with the character of excellence, before 
we conld sub-eribe tothe eutogy Mr B. has thought proper to 


le im question. Our misquotation aros+ 





pronounce upon the om 
from the tact of our net having read the lines of the Boston 
Bard, as pubtisted in the Appeal. We perused them on their 
first appearavce before the public some two orthree years age 


(together with a homerons parody, with which a wag accom 


panied therm.) avi we were then so struck with the glaring 
absurdities ot the pei nance, that we had not the heart to 
read it again, aed felt extremely sorry to see it introduced 


into Mr Bry aa’s beautital poem The admiration there be 


stowed upon w— (havin so many and coaclusive evidences 


of the auther’s good taste and genois in relation to other 





th ng )—we cannot but ascribe to the goodness of his heart 





rather than te ecision of his deliberate judgment. W 
have examined the subject more minutely since the reception 
f Mr. Bos commantc. tion, 


peal has been attered by Me Bryan, Mr Collin, of sow 


and find that the line in the Ap 


body 





else: but. as origmaily written by the Boston Bard. it coi 


responds precisely with our quotation, Our opinion of the 
worthlessness of the ode was not founded on that single absur 
dity —it possesses more and greater errors, and tewer good 
thoughts or expressions, according to its length, than any 
other production of a person acknowledged to have poeti 
genius, that we have ever seen The glowing picture Mr. B 


has, with a‘ troly graphic touch,” exhibited to us, though ii 
elicits admiration tor his ingenuity, and praise for his benevo 
lence, does not, in any degree, alter our previous sentiments 
The fire of geniu-, like sunlight on a blasted tree, throws a 
hue of beauty on whatever it falls; and should the reader, af- 
ter perusing Mr. B.'s masterly description, (the description of 
a true poet.) advert to the paltry stanzas which are the sub 


ject of at, he wil! teel, wore than ever, the truth of the re 





mark. A patter, t acmmated with such charitable lervour 
in the canse of the untertunate Coffin, as Mr. Brvan evince 
in every line he writes, could not, in any view of the subject, 


hoose a happier theme for the display of the ridiculous, if he 


were desirous of a Hogarth reputation, than the very poem 
n which our corresponceut bestows such warm, and, we 


regret to say. such unmerited panegs ric Ihe would repre 


sent poor, unhay ps Freedom, (whom Mr B. seems to think « 
personification of the conutry ''!') with a mest dolefal coun 
enance, Completely Wiapped up in the embrace of a crea 
nake, (asecond Laceoon,) lying dewn ainidst the battle 
he first oue, cowaraly creature, to desert her own cause — 
He wonld show Washington ding by her—not like the 





fant Hercules, 


] ’ | , ! ‘ 
back, with might and maim, a ereat cloud, while he tell. het 


tia : the insidious serpent—but sbovi 


With Wemde | savacits, to tet her name thencetorth be 





what (it Freedom means the country) i always had been— 
Columbia! <A it the same time, though he 


advises her te 


take her fag, and “plant it in the skies,”” casting himsel! 


lances of destee towards it, and preparing, as he immed: 


ately after does, to snatch it, and jump up to heaven with it 


leaving her, and the country, and the battle, and every thing 
se, for the pleasure of Waving that Mag in the air. How he 
would manage to show us the stars Mying oat of their orbits 


; 





crowdicg for places in the banner, while Morning is em- 


ployed (pretty amu-rement') im painting blushes upon it, is 
more than we can 


conceive. We will not blot our paper by 





nseruung acepy of the ode of which we speak ; but presuming 


that such of oar readers as feel imterest in the subject are in 

ssession of © The Appeal,” we refer them to that volume, 
where they will find it, ina typographical dress far more 
yeautiful than its deserts entitle it to 

Birhy'’s Female Schoul.—This excellent seminary has just 
been removed trom the basement stery of Saint Matthew's 
Church, to that of the church in Vandewater-street. Or 
Tuesday week the young ladies attached to the establishment 


walked in procession from the old to the new location. 


[Two numbers of an elementary work. under the foregoing 
title, by Mrs Maria Turner, and published by Munroe and 
Fr » Boston, have been placed upon our table for inspec 
‘tion We are pleased with the plan and execution. The 
|| plates are done on stone, and are very favourable specimens 
of our progress ip lithography The lessons are judiciously 
arranged, commencing with the simplest leaves, and gradu 
aily inviting the learner on to the delineation of the most dil 
ficult flowers The introductory rewarks are pertinent, and 
happily expressed. We have no doubt that teachers will 
tind it to their ads antage to adopt it in their schools 





Infamous. —On T uesday week, A fe: my ale, about twenty 
sears @f age, called at the Mirror office, and inquired, © if ut 
was customary to insert the marriages of subscribers gratis" 
On being answered in the attirmative, she presented us with 

a serap of paper, containing the following : 


instant, ty the Rew Mr Geissenhainer, Mr 
. to Miss Heorietia Geissenhanet 





Married, ont 
* Williem Ulshoe™ 





and, while we were reading it, polifely took her leave It is 
usual, whenever notices of this description are sent for mnser- 
tron, to require the name of the person requesting the same 

but, from the circumstance of a /ady’s soliciting the favour, we 
did net dream of any imposition. tor we are of that desern 

tion of mortals who seldom suspect the sensitive daughter 
of kve of improper conduct witheut good and substantial rea 
seas, and, as every thing appeared fair and correct in thiy 
bu-iness, we, naturally enough, handed the advertisement to 
the printer, and it was accordingly poblished in the la-t Mur 
ror—but, gentie reader, judge our surprise, when on Monday 


merning, the reputed bridegroom, called and pronounced the 


noice in question a malicious fabrication’ Sear« h was im 
mediately made for the manuscript—it was fonnd, and ider 

tied. The writer was discovered, and her motives explaw 
ed, which we should publish to the wortd, had we no respect 
for her connextons and did we not believe that the conscious 
ness of having, without provocation, wounded the feetings ot 


lady. a sufficient puothment 





a lovely and amiable young 
We most respectiully solicit the pardon of the injured parties 
avd bee leave to assure them that we sincere ly regret having 


been the imnocent cause of their uneasiness 


The House-Nervant’s Drrectory.—This volume ts quite a no 
velry in letters Phe appearance ef a duodecime. contamime 
ne hundred and eighty paces of nstrections trom a servant 


te his fellow servants, in relation to the duties of their cecu 











pation, not written with ary great elegance of style, to be 
-ure. bat for the most part, porepee uously and plainly, and 
timpeaa many very valuable monttions, is a circumstance 
calcmated to occasion both surptise and ple assure Such a 


book has lonzs been @ desideratum, not only to servants, but 
te their masters ; and Robert Roberts, the author of the one 
under consideration, as far as we can judge from a hasty pe 

rusal, has supplied it with ability und success. He wes a 


vervont in the family of the late Hon, Christopher Gore, ar 


extract of aietter from whom, im which the volume and it 
writer are well spoken of, the publishers (Monroe iFra 
cis) have given ia their pretatory advertisement Ther yi 


sale which the © Directory” meets with, as we are intormed 


is acoufirmation of the correctness of those favourable no 
tices which the press has, in various instances, taken of it 


' t 
sation t 


and we have no hesitation im adding our recomme 





the rest. Some of Robert's notions of grandeur and sublimity 


will, no doubt, provoke asmile. He tells us, after finishing 
his directions for setting out « dinner table ar ideboard 
“ When ail these are properly arranged, they make a grand 





display You ses should form a cre-cent, or hall cirete 

as this looks tsublime!”” The tollowing sentence we re 
mmend to the perusal of some of our modern prose writers 

it is wot the first time we have seen a homely thought dis 





played with great pomp and garmture of lang 





dicious use of the poker is essential to the well-being of a 


anthracite tire! The publishers inform us that, except a 
lew corrections of orthography and punctuation, they have 
prints {from the author's aotes “verbatim ef literatimn,”” and 
ss itis the matter, and not the manner, for which the “ Di 
rectory’ ts commended, we will not pause to animadvert 
uponits style. Ttisso written that all can understand it, a 


we conclude by advisir 





, housekeepers and house servants to 
procure a copy of Rebert Roberts’ book 


Fashion.—There is a curious articie on this attractive sub 
ject inthe January namwber of the New Monthly Magazine 
‘he writer is a tady of great authority in the * circles ;"' and 
in her disquisition she has summoned before her all the belles 
of rank, and sketched their mental and personal characteris 
es, not omitting that delicate affair, female dress, which ix 
ommented on in every part “ from the trimming of the cor 
nette down to the little shoe, which peeps from beneath the 
manifold flounces.”’ Our fair dictatress is equally eloquent 
on other matters connected with the pleasure of fashion, such 
«s its literature, its soirees, and its music 


The City-Inspec tor re ports the deaths of eghty-two persons 
luring the week ending on the 7th instant. 


Park Theaire.—Tie new welo-drama of * The Flying 
Duichman,” founded on the well-known legend of that name, 
Was brought out on Monday evening. It is a combination ot 
ali sorts of earthly and unearthly, unnatural and supernatural 





materials, diversified with a few light and pleasing incidents, 
as storms, wrecks, waves, spirits, gunpowder explosions, and 
concludes in the usual moral melo dramatic manner. We 
were rather sorry to see this piece got up at the Park ; it is 
much fitter for one of the minortheatres. But My Simpson, 
we presume, ts tired «f losing by the legitimate drama, and 
thinks that of the puble wili ron aver noise and nonsense it is 
the best policy to provide his shace of noise and nonsense for 
the public. Mrs Koight and Mr. Macready will, we he pe 
put allte mnghts, and oblige the Fi, ing 


, 
Dutchman to crowd 
all sail and sheer off 


Chatham Theatr: he Pilot bas bee vid aside. Mr. and 
Mrs. Biake have been re engace and are performing to 
good henuses. Mr Seott, the most rin the om 
pany, will appear in Brian Boroi!.me on M a\ evening at 
Piiiadelphia We think the play goers of our «ister city will 
be delighted with Mr S., as the brave and victorious Brian 


in that character we dk salon the 


not believe he h im « 


American -tage 


New-York Theatre Phe attractions presented to the pub 





bre at this establishment. have ~~ tovether large audi 
ences durng the pasi week. The Dana MWe im Tel i 
Uthelio of Mr. Porrest, we have no hesitan m ranks 
atoeng the noblest specimens of bistriome executor We 
never Witness the pertormance i MM ventiema, wahout 
feclings of W cia i> he that reore bow, as he 
ist ve . wuld have arrive I wut maturity 
+ physical as ime an al preowe {, with such 
fetter) of conception, and strer th eX\ecul play to 
e aA personation of character whine we had betore 
thought, excellence was not © attatnue but by ' ly 
and practice li there be any an the ‘mathe poruon 
i uw rea rs, Who have not vet wu es-erd the ‘ It that 
dramatic prodigy, We advise ther i r toe deter the 
pleasure When we saw him, atew n ts ei Damor 
we te | ourselves tne SCHOISTN 4 ea the word i that 
character, with appiucation te the you ti t i) litte tt 
I 1 ‘ weve j ’ 
7 
Vinke is 
i 
Vv 
It would be difficult to speak of Mr. Forrest in terms of aj 
probation tee Warm to meet with a ready cone rence tiom 
those whe have been present at his efforts > but we « lid not 
rive Veut to ans thor ke our real sentiments, m relation t 
his merits, without rendering reelves tt « te the i ta 
tien of bestowtee anmented ev mm. by such as hawe been 
prevented from see the wordertul youns n We will 
‘ the tragedy of Damon o« more to « id im t) ‘ 
pression of our ops 
! boii heart 
! ' 
/ It ‘ 
, 
] ‘ 
“ 
i ry 
To prevent t king of ‘ Soak the wick on stron 
vineear, and dry it well before vou use its it will then be 
I sweet and pleasant, and give much satisfaction for the 
trifling tro le of prepar t 
~—- — 
MARRIED, 
At Baltimore, on the 4th instant, at the residence fi 
James Srmith, by the Rev. Dr Kurtz, Charles F Mayer. I 
to M lackwell, daughter of Captam Francis Blackwell 
a native ot Ireland, and tormerly a resident of this city 
On the oth insta by the Rev. Dr. Lyell, Me Henry Low 
ery to Miss Jane R. Slack, 


Qin the dthiustant, by the Rev. Mr. Jewett, Mr Sehurs 

n Halst to Miss Allethea, daughter of Gilbert ¢ tant 
On tl ith instant the Rev Mr. M’Clayv, Mr. Danie! 
\Wricht to Mrs. Angel Rowlson 

(iu the Mthultime, by the Rew Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Danic 
G. Smith i» Miss VM 
On the 4th instant 
C. Clifford to Miss Mary Ann Praziet 

On the 10th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Sam 
R. Roy to Miss Mary Rewer 





M'Auley, Mr. Edward 


DIEI 

On the 6th instant, Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Thouww 
Howe 

On the 6th instant, Mr. Isaac Heyer, io his 60th wear 

On the “th instant, Mra Ann W. wife of Thomas Bo Maher 
in the 24th vear of her age 
On the 6th instant, Mr. John Angell 
On the %th instaut Mr. Isaac Vaugbn,aged 24 vears 


On the “th instant, Mr. John Miller 
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There is musie and revelry within 

The splendid hall—and jaugbter loud and long ; 
Fair forms are sweetly mingling in the 

Graceful dance ; the flush of exercise, and 

The bloom of youth, o’erspread the lovely 

Faces of the bright-eyed girls, whose laugh, 
Melodious and gay, the very zephyrs 

Seem to delight in—for they flutter near 

On balmy wings—or hide them in the trees 

That round this proud and noble palace cluster— 
Whose green boughs so well conceal these little 
Whisperers, you would not dream there, but 

For the fragrance that is shed abroad, as 

Light they pass along ; the moon, the stars, 

Are brightly beaming down, and show 

The landscape round in ciear and calm 

Repose ; the nightingale afar off in the woods 

Is singing sad her melancholy strain— 

Like hopeless love, that in the night-time wakes 
To weep alone. 

But who is that, the maid 

With jewels and white flowers in her hair, 

With golden chains and pearls around her peck, 
And costly gems, all sparkling in a zone 

That holds within its clasp so delicate 

And pure a form? ‘Tis she for whom this feast 

Is made. Why stands she then alone—gazing 
With tearful eyes upon the cold, cold moon, 
When all within is warmth, and life, and mirth ? 
Why is she so much changed? She once was gay 
And joyous as the brightest thing that roved 
Throughout the sumuner’s day among the fowers— 
With eve so brilliant, and with cheek so rosy, 
That you'd have thought (irief would not dare so much 
As e’en to brush his wing across that face. 

With step so light not e’en a fairy queen 
Could trip along with a more frolic grace— 

And then her voice—so full of glee and sweetness— 
Could cheat e’en Sorrow of one half his wo, 

As oft he’d rouse himself to hearken 

And to smile —Then why now does she only speak 
In deep and long-drawn sighs—and press her small 
White hand upon Ler heart—with such a look 

As tells it soon must break * 

The story is a sad one. She bad loved— 

But wedded not with him she loved. The youth 
Was poor and lowly—she, bigh-born and rich: 

A haughty parent's mandate had forbid 
Their loves, and laughed at him in scorn. 
Across the seas to distant lands—she knew 
Not where; and she had given her hand to one 
Her equal in descent and birth. This was 

Her bridal eve. Her sire, in pride and joy, 
Had given her away, and ealled ber—Bride, 

But with a tear ber mother had stood by, 
And saw her heart bad gone not with her hand ; 
She did not try to sooth her-—she was woman, 
And knew a woman’s feelings—knaew 
That hopeless love was such a wo—not all 
Of human skill can calm it into peace ! 
So there, beneath the cold, bright moon, she stands— 
A lovely, fair young bride. Ves, she is fair— 
But of that tairness which o’erspreads the rose 
Just e’er its leaves begin to wither and 

To fall. 


He went 


And thou wilt wither secon, young bride ! 
Thou art too sweet and delicate a flower 
To be so rudely shaken, and vot die ! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SCIO BY THE TURKS. 
Still was the wave ot the Egeao sea, 
While the winds played their sports in the cloudless sky, 
The sea-bird was mute in the distant lea, 
For the valiant and lovely that night must die ; 
As the sepuichre’s breath, when the night-wind mourns, 
The oceaun-breeve curled in the feathery foam, 
And light, from the wateh-tower, gleamed out by turns, 
To tell the brave Sciote of his sacred home; 
Vet dark was the brow and fearless the soul, 
Of the Greek, as he pledged the Samian bowl. 


Still was the hour, as the night of the grave, 
Twas the soul's /estal me, to fantasy given, 
And the foam-wreaths played on the crested wave, 
Looking peacefully up to the splendent heaven ; 
But they played, like smiles, when fell curses sleep, 
And the rage of the heart is quelled in its power, 
The Spirit of Death was borne on the deep— 
‘Twas the silence of Death in his menacing hour; 
And the stars looked out, from their spheres of light, 
And wept, that the lovely must die that night. 


God save thee! blest isle of the Egean sea— 
Thou lookest a bright gem ou the moonlit waves ; 


ISABEL: 








Shall the Othman’s wrath pour its thunders on thee, 
Extinguish thine altars, and light up thy graves? 
Thine altars are classic, and sacred their sire— 
Thy daughters are lovely—their hoary sires sage— 
And gifted the hand that sweeps o’er thy lyre— 
Shall the dark wing of death fall on thee in rage ? 
The queen-moon looks from her glory on high, 
And weeps that thy daughters so soon must die. 


Bright isle of ocean ! thy sons are the brave, 

God shield from the Turk-man the valiaat and free ; 
Banners of light from thy castle towers wave, 

While the breath of the night falls calmly on thee ; 
And music is heard from the bridal hall, 

While the light dance resounds to the festive mirth, 
The glory of heroes looks down from the wall, 


And the eye of the lovely beams peace from the bearth— 


Still dark was the soul of the Sciote that night, 
For he deemed the Othman would come ia his might. 
* + + * * * a * * 


The song from the watch-tower in wild notes fell— 


The Turk-man was there in his dark plumes of pride; 


Was aught in the night of the sorceress’ spell ?— 
The temples were open—and sepulchres wide! 
The statues wept in the sacred recess, 
And infancy’s slumbers were bruken with dread ; 
The mild eye of beauty ceased longer to bless, 


For she dreamed of the cypress that waved o'er the dead; 
There was death in the breeze that sighed through the hall, 


For the lovely that night must be wrapped in its pall. 


O’er the green surge waved, on a silvery cloud, 

A storied canvass, with bright gems inwrought, 
And hero-sires round it, like visions crowd : 

‘Twas the Guardian of Egen’s isles they sought. 
Loud was ber voice on the stillness of night, 

While glory’s rich blazonry beamed from her brow, 
The canvass she waved was resplendent with light, 

That biazed on laurel-wreaths withered now ; 
The voice was prophetic that broke o'er the wave:— 
% The Othman, in wrath, lights the Greek to his grave.’ 


Triumphal emblems, in magic lines rare, 

Were shadowed like dreams from the mystical page ; 
lieroes of Marathon waved their plumes there, 

With the gifted and glorious of Greece's golden age 
There Alceus’ barp its requiem breathed, 

And the warm lip of Pindar its honey distilled— 
Corinna and Sappho, in laurel wreathed— 

Their sott strains, like Eol, the heart gently thrilled; 
And gray forms of ages, when Greece was young, 
Like sculptured sorrow ov the capvass huvg. 


List to the Bard in Calliope’s stole! 
As Le sweeps o’er the chords of the Chian Lyre : 
Its notes on the wind, like the thunder, roll—- 
And inspiring its breath as the muse’s fice ; 
Deep and prophetic the spirit-sounds swell, 
As the lashed waves of ocean, that burst on the deck- 
Or deep in the hoary surge “ yawn like a heil,” 
Sweeping the last hoid trom the sinking wreck :—- 
« The tanes of the Sciote shall blaze to-night, 
And the Othman join in the feartul fight.” 


God !—Shali the gréves of Minerva, profaned, 
Light the Turk t» bis prey, in the bridal hall, 
And the altars of science, with young bluod stained, 
Le cleft by the stroke of the rude at@bal ? 
List '—spirits are near thee, beauteous isle, 
The sepuichred dead are abroad in thy streets |- 
Thy gardens, e’en now, are the haunt of the vile, 
There the soldier Othman his bold comrade greets , 
The storm-winds are waked in the vessel’s shrouds, 
And armies battle in the fiery clouds. 


Hark !—there are sounds from the Egean wave | 

O, God! ‘tis the Turk, with his deep-muffled oar '!— 
Wake, Sciote | thy sons are sons of the brave— 

Strike '!—strike !—or thine altars are classic no more ; 
The foemen, like autumn-leaves. throng the strand, 


They curse on the Greek—and his bright isle is waste— 


Its minarets blaze with the missile brand— 
The lovely and valiant are wild in their haste 

For dark as the night-storm, at fancy’s hour, 

Breaks the scimetared Turk op beauty’s bower. 


The patriot pean is heard from the bold :— 
Like the voice of the grave, it rouses the foe— 
The brave and the timid—the young and the old— 
In the onset of wrath, feel the curse of bis blow , 
Ghastiier than death, oo the shawn of the Turk, 
Gleams the eve of the valiant, in bootless fight ; 
In the * place of the holy,” the foemen lurk, 
While fires from the altar the sacred fanes light :- 
The mighty have fallen ‘—and desolate now, 
The hall of the bridal—and cancelled the vow. 


The dark pall of death o’er thee, heauteous isle, 
Hath fallen in gloom—anod thy temples are bare, 
The Othman’s curst taunt—and bitterer smile— 
And the vulture’s feil swoop, and jackall, are there 
Thou art no more, in thy loveliness drest, 
A place where the gifted of genius meet; 
Thou art no more with the beautiful blest— 
No longer doth science thy wreatbed altars greet ; 
Thou lookest a charne/ now in the sea, 
Where demons of hate hold their revelry. 


New-Haven, March, 1927. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE RAINBOW OF THE FLOOD. 


O'er a cliff proudly towering, 
To wreath its bold brow with the clouds of the sky, 
A mother-bird, cowering, 
Was tempting her eagiet its pinions to try; 
Her wing was repelling 
The foam-cresied wave. 
As the billows were swelling, 
To bury ber bed in creation’s wide grave. 
The requiem of Nature 
Was howled in the storm-wind, that swept o’er the dead 
And beauty’s bright feature, 
In its blossom of charms, presi a coral-wreathed bed 
Earth felt its first curse, 
When, at Heaven's frowning breath, 
The ocean's green hearse 
Bore the lovely and young to the dwelling of death 
° * . * * . * . 


The lorn dove, from the mountains, 

Had returned to the ark, with her emblem of peace, 
And the deep’s hoary fountains 

Were chained to the shore, that the deluge might cease 
The vessel was resting 
On Ararat’s brow, 
And uature investing 

Its cedar-crowned top, with each sight-cheering bough 
From ber window of gopher, 

The young bride of Japheth looked out on the morn 
As with pure gold of Ophir 

The bright eves of Pheebus the orient adorn ; 
Her dark tresses flowing, 
Perfume the fresh air, 
Her cheek sweetly glowing— 

The rose of the valiey might steal its tints there 
With grief’s wild emotion, 

Her mother had sealed the last token of love; 
And, with filial devotion, 

She treasured the wreath that affection had wove 
In ber bosom she cherished 
The love-plighted band, 
But dear ones had perished— 

And Azza still sighed for affection more bland. 
The Queen of the Morning 

Had borrowed a pearl from her love-speaking eye 
When, for bridal adorning, 

She spangled ber robe with the gems of the sks 
Proud Sol, as he feeds on 
A diamond so bright, 
Swift urges bis steeds on, 

And hastens his chariot to bathe in its light. 
The tear that bad started, 

And shrouded its orb in the joy-mingled stream, 
The light rays had parted, 

And seven blending colours displayed the fair beam 
She saw—and it faded, 
As joy filled ber sight: 
For the vem that had shaded 

Its beauty had dropped—and it melted to light 
Buta seraph bad caught it, 

While he bent bis light pinions to gaze on her form 
And io triumph be brought it, 

To deck the low cloud as it smiled on the storm :— 
Like the radiance of heaven, 
When it breaks on the soul 
Of the sinner torgiven— 


And wrath’s dying thunders in mercy-tones rol! M. ¢ 
New-Haven, March, 1827. 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 
SONG. 
O list, my beloved! 0, list to me now, 
I never could prove talse to thee ; 
For to thee I have plighted my holiest vow 
And thy heart beats devoted to me. 
O, think not another could ever efface 
Or biot thy remembrance here ; 
No, Love in my bosom thy image did trace, 
And calied the tair portraiture dear. 
Though absent, in fancy thy voice oft I hear, 
And in dreams thy loved shadow pursue ; 
The tremulous sigh—and the quick-starting tear— 
Ah! say, do they prove me untrue’ 
Then doubt not, beloved, though my spirit is high, 
Unrestrained as the wave of the sea, 
O doubt not, tor pure as yon azure-tinged sky 
Is the love that I cherish tur thee. ELOISA 


THE PILGRIM. 
I have been over many lands, 
And each an! al) 1 found the same; 
Hope in its borrowed piumes—and Care 
Maddened and masked io Pleasure’s name. 
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